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Shortly, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
ION in LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 
IMAGIN. ela Author of ‘Etching and Etchers,” “ The Graphic 
4 ts * « Landscape,” &c. With 14 Plates and many Vignettes. 
+ Also, a Large-paper Edition (limited to 75 copies), half-morocco, price £4 4s. 
’ 


Shortly. 
the SAO NE: a Summer Voyage. By P. G. 
HAMERTON. With many Illustrations by J. Pennell. 


By the same Author. 
The GRAPHIC ARTS. 


IANDSCAPE, £5 Ona = PRESENT ee 
Shortly. 
EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS, and their Pre- 


rson the Lower Rhine. By W. M. Conway Roscoe Professor of Art 
Satversity College, Liverpool. With 29 Ilinstrations. 8vo, cloth. , 


Shortly, price 21s. 
PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. Twenty Plates 


by Ernest GEORGE, LALANNE, LHERMITTE, &C. Imp. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 


WINDSOR. A Description of the Castle, Park, 
Town, and Neighbourhood. By W. J. Lorrie. With 12 Engravings, and 
many minor Illustrations, the Frontispiece being a reproduction of Boehm’s 
statue of the Queen. Price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 

*,* A Large-paper Edition, with proofs of the Plates (very few remain), price 
£4 4s, half-morocco. 

“Mr, Loftie has told the story of the ancient fortress, park, aud neighbour. 
bood, not in the fashion of the hack writer, but in the spir.t of one who works 
at a congenial task,”’—Daily News. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of Shakspeare. By Srpney L. Lee. With 14 Copper-plates 
and 30 Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s; L.rge paper 
Copies, ve!lum, price £4 4s. 

“Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whule, the book is 
excellent.” —Athenw wm. 

“Thoroughly good in every way, and well worthy the attention of any who 
are looking ont for a really valuable aud acceptable Christmas gift-book.”— 
Guardian. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates. By Ernest 


Grorek. New IF dition. Un hand-made paper, imperial 4to, £11 
“A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standerd,. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With10 Etchings 
by A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and it, Kent Tuomas, and several 
Vignettes. Price £1 1s, 

“Told in Mr. Lang's best style; and beautifully illustrated.’”—Literary 

Churchman. 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With 12 
oo numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines and H. Toussaint. 
rice £1 1s, 


“A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.”— 
Mustrated London News, 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. 


Cuambers Lerroy. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes. Price £1 1s. 
“A very charming volume.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of 
VIRGIL. By the late SamuEL PALMER. With Illustrations by the Author, 
14 Copper-plates, price £1 1s. 
“This beautiful book.”—Times, 


“One of the most beautiful books of the season.” —Saturday Review. 


In December, 


The PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. Edited 
by P.G. Hamerton, The Volume for 1886, containing 36 Plates and many 
" sig lltustrations, price 35s, cloth gilt edges, or 42s half-morocco. 
tr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ i ri h of i illustration an¢ 
masterly editing = Tinsar olio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustration and 
Py Itis still to the ‘ Portfolio’ that we look for the more characteristic exercise 
of the art of etching.”—Saturday Review. 
“This truly artistic periodical.” —Guardian. 


“ Among the Art pablicati f th t di: he ‘ io’ s : 2 
very first hake — ions of the present day, the ‘ Portfolio’ stands in the 





Shortly, price 7s 6d. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, First Bishop of Equatorial 
Africa. A History of his Life and Work, 187-85. By E.C. Dawson, M.A. 
Oxon., Incumbent of St. Thomas’s Charch, Edinburgh. With Portrait and 
Illustrations, after the Bishop s own Sketches. 8vo, cloth. 


Shortly, price 6s. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and the King. 
By the Rev. E. Giixiat, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School. ,With 
16 Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 

Shortly, price 63, 

An ITALIAN PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Pennell. 

With many Hlustratious by J. Peunell, 8vo, cloth. 
By the same Author. 
A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. Ridden, Written, 


and Lilustrated by J. and E. R. PENNELL. Price ls, sewed; also a better 
Fdition, 2s 6J, cloth, gilt edges. 
“The most wonderful shillingsworth that modern literature has to offer.”— 
Daily News. 
Shortly, price 5s. 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Professor A. J. 
CaurcH. With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 
By the Same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of, STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 


CICERO. 53. The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s, JERUSALEM. 33 64, 
STORIES from the GREEK | ATRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from 
TRAGEDIANS. _ 5s. LUCIAN, 3861 


HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6 


STORIES from VIRGIL. 53 1. 
The CHANTRY PRI«4ST of BARNET : 


STORIES of the KASI, from HER0- 
DOrUS. 53. } a Tale of the [Two Roses. 5s. 
The STORY of the PSRSIAN WAR. 5s. | WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 


Shortly, price 5s. 


FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. By A. Giberne. 


With 16 Llustrations, 8vo, cloth. 


By the same Author, 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. _5s3. | AMONG the STARS. 53. 
The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. 5s, 


Shortly, price 5:. 


IN FOUR REIGNS. The Journal of Althea 


Allingham from George ILI. to Victori. By Mrs, MaxsHaLL, 8yo, cloth. 
3y the same Author. 


UNDER the MENDIPS, 5:. 

Mrs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCLAVE. 5s. 
| DOXOTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 
| JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 
| JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 
NOWADAYS. 5s. 

Mrs. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL, 5s 
BROTHERS and SISTERS, 5s, 
EDWARDS WIFE. 5s. 

5a. ViOLET DOUGLAS, 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 

The MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. 


53. 
| Thue TOWER on the CLIFF. Is. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 





53 
5s. 


5. 


53. 
The ROCHEMONTS, 5: 
LADY ALIVE. fs, 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5:3. | 
A LILY awong THORNS. is. | 
HEIGH tS and VALLEYS. 5s, | 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5:. 
CHRISTABEL KIN¢ 
The OLD GATEWAY. 
In COLSTON’S DAYS. 
In the EAST COUNTRY. 
BENVENUTA. 5:. 








Shortly, price 5s, 


PEARL of the SEA. By M. E. Winchester, Author 


of ‘‘A Nest of Sparrows,” &e, 


By the same Author. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. Sixth | CHIRPS for the CHICKS. 23 6d. 
Edition, 5-. The CABIN on tie BEACH. Third 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition, Kdition, 5:. 


A CITY VIOLET.  Tiird Edition, 5:. 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN. Second Kditiun, 
53. 


53. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP., sail 
Edition, 33. 


Just published. 


The CHRISTIAN’S OWN CALENDAR of PER- 
SONAL and FAMILY EVENTS. A Daily Memorial for Prayer, Interces- 
sion, and Thanksziving. With an Introduction by the Rev. H. U, G. MouLE, 


M.A. Price Is 61. 
By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE. 

THOUGHTS on CHRISTIAN , THOUGHTS on UNION with 
SANCTITY. Sixteeuth Thousand, CHRIST. Eleventh Thousand. 
Price 1s, cloth. j Price 1s, cloth. 

‘*We heartily recommend this little) «4, urpretentious but eminently 
book as a thoroughly wise and ee spiritual little work on the relationship 
exposition on Lecres most re tot gor Sub- | of the believer with the Savivur. It is 
ject of a Christian's spiritual life.”— ; to be commended for its practical, 
Record. | thoughtful teaching.”—Christian. 

A MORNING ACT of FAITH. “* Mr. Moule’s book will be of service 
Ona Card, Price 3d per doz. to many of the younger clergy. All 

** Would be found most helpful to any | devout, thoughtful readers will enjoy 
one using it properly.”—Record. it and be editied by it.”—Churchman, 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex 


Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S | LIST. 
1/4 14 


monthly. THE CENTURY MAGAZINE.  montny. 


*,* With the November issue, which commences a New Volume, the publication 
of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE in this country passes into the hands 
of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


It is hoped that under the new auspices the Magazine will not only maintain 
but increase its popularity with the British public. 

Round Volumes for the hal!-year ending with this present number may now be 
obtained, price 103 6d, Cloth Cases for binding the present or past half-yearly 
volumes can now be had, price 1s 41, Back Numbers can be supplied ; immediate 
application is requested from persons desirous of completing their sets. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOW BE BOOKED FOR THE NEW VOLUME. 


Orders and all business communications regarding THE CENTURY shou'd in 
future be addressed to THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C, 


MR. 


The Leading Features of the CENTURY for 1886-7 
will be :— 

The AUTHORISED LIFE of LINCOLN. By his confidential Secretaries, Joun 
GeEorGE Nicotay and Colonel Joun Hay. The ‘' Life of Lincoln” will be 
illustrated mainly by means of the reproduction of documents, and portraits 
of places, objects, and persons. 

A NEW NOVEL, by Franx R. Stockton, ‘The Hundredth Man,” will begin in 
November. Written by the Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” this new novel of 
love and real life will prove popular, 

ACADIAN STORIES, by G. W. Case, will appear. The first of Mr. Cable’s New 
Series is entitled ‘‘ Carancro.’’ The second is ‘‘ Grande Pointe.”” Mr. Kemble 
has recently paid a visit to the Louisiana Acadian country, in order to illus- 
trate these stories with genuine “ local colour.’”’ 

MEN and WOMEN of QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN. Mrs. OxrpHant, under this 
title, will contribute a series of illustrated articles, including sketches of 
Swift, Daniel Defoe, ani others, 

RELIGION inthe COLONIES. Dr. Fpwarp Eaa Eston will contribute several 
Papers on *‘ Religious Life before the Revolution.’’ Theillustrations accom. 
panying them will be of great historic interest and value. 

OLD CHELSEA. Dr. B. E, Martin has prepared two Papers on “ Old and New 
Chelsea,” full of historical and literary interest. He describes the haunts 
of the Princess Elizabeth (Queen Bess), Sir Thomas More, Carlyle, and many 
other remarkable people, These articles are profusely illustrated by Pennell. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Mrs. ScuuyLeR VAN RENSSELABR, author of the 
articles on American archit<cture, will contribute a Series of Papers, illus- 
trated by Joseph Pennell, on about Twelve Engl sh Cathedrals, An early 
chapter will be devoted to Westminster Abbey. 

DREAMS, PRESENTIMENTS, SOMNAMBULISM, and SPIRITUALISM. 
These and allied phenomena will be treated in a Series of Articles by Rev. J. 
M. Bucktey, D.D., Author of the recent article in the CENTURY on 
* Faith-Cure and Kindred Phenomena,” 

The regular departments of the CENTURY will be fuller during the coming 
year than in the last. In addition to the above, will be given several Astro- 
mical Papers of great interest and beauty of illustration; a number of Short 
Stories; Essays on Educational, Political, Religious, Literary, Artistic, and 
Social Questions; Descriptive Papers, Poems, &c. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A Series of Short Popular Histor‘es, printed in good readable type, and forming 
handsome well-bound volames. Crown 8vo, illustrated, and furnished with Maps 
and Indexes, price 53 each. 

“ The series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

New Volume just ready, 
GERMANY. By Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, Author of 
** Curious Myths of the Midd’e Ages,”’ &e. 

“*Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicuity. He 
isa thorough master of his subject.’ —Globe, 

ROME. By Arthur Gilman, M.A., Author of “A 
History of the American People,’ &c. Second Edition. 

“We heartily commend this volume.”’—Schoolmaster, 

** A clear and complete view of the rise and progress of the Roman nation.”’— 
Congregationalist. 

The JEWS: in Ancient, Medizval, and Modern 
Times. By Professor J. K. Hosmer. 

“ The story of the Jews, when well told, as it is here, is one of thrilling satis- 

faction, and fruitful in instruction.” —Educational Times. 
Other Volumes in preparation, 





A TALE of the INDIAN MUTINY.—Now ready, crown 8vo, in 2 vols., 21s. 

The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudley Hardress 
THOMAS. 

“Never have the causes and the situation created by the Indian Mutiny been 
80 vividly described...... The heroines are charmingly drawn; in fact, each char- 
acter is lifelike and contributes to the impression produced by this admirabiy- 
written tale.”’—Morning Post. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELETTE. 
FRANCIS: a Socialistic Romance. By M. Dal Vero, 
Author of *‘ A Heroine of the Commonplace.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 
© Prettily and sympathetically worked out...... The charm of the book is derived 
from the simp/icity and grace with which the story is told.’”,-—Scotsman. 


IRELAND and HOME-RULF. 
The MAKING of the IRISH NATION, and the FIRST 


FRUITS of FEDERATION. By J. A. Partringe, Author of “ Democracy : 
its Factors and Conditions.’’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“Its interest is great He who really peruses it with a view to gaining 
knowledge, will most assuredly find much that will enable him to obtain a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole question.”’—City Press, 


BRIDAL GIFT EDITION OF 
HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Beinga Hand- 


book to Marriage. By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. White 
vellum cloth, extra gilt, bevelled boards, giJt edges, in box, 7s 6d. 
** We strongly recommend this book as one of the best of wedding presents. It 
is a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its author may be regarded 
as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bliss.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Cheap and Popular Edition (the Fifth). Square 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ASCOTT R. HOPE’S NEW VOLUME. 
BOYS’ OWN STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope, Author of 
“ Stories of Young Adventurers,” &c. Kight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5s. (Just ready, 


Catalogues post-free on application. 








nee 


MESSRS. ISBISTER’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTs. 





nee 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERR 


of DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with a Biogra; 
duction, and Notes Critical and Historical. os 
of Wells. 


4 Phical Int 

By E. H. Pr nO 

With Portraits, 2 vols. medium oa [Vol I. in clover Dat 
2 618, 


(Vol, II. in the press, 


SENTENTLZ ARTIS. 


of Art for Painters and Picture-lovers, 
demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s 6d, 


RESCUE the CHILDREN. 


Years’ Dealing with Neglected Girls and Boys, 
Vice-Chairman of the School Board of Glasgow. 
tions, crown 8yv0, 2s 6d, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and 


LECTURES. By the late Samuen Enger, B.A. (of Auckland), Author of 
‘The Problem of Life Considered.’’ Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. 


Author of “‘ Lancelot Ward, M.P.” 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


DINAH MITE: a Story for To-day, 


y “Brenpa,” Anthor of “ Froggy’s Little Brother,” &. With E ght 
Illustrations by E. M. Smythson, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


First Principles 
By Harry Quitter, M.A, Small 


y. Twelve 
39 WILLIAM Mire 
With numerons Tastes” 


By the 


With Illustrations by W. Lockliart Bogle, 





NEW EDITIONS NOW READY. 
JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 


Work. By Joun Brown, B.A., Minister of the Banyan Meeting, Bedford, 
New and Revised Edition (Second Thousand), medium 8vo, 2!s, 
‘Mr. Brown may truly say that he was marked out for the work .....He has 
given us as complete and minute a picture as the most diligent and loving care 
could give.”’—GOLDWIN SMITH in Contemporary Review, 
“ The first complete biography of the man.’’—Saturday Review. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON, and other 


Studies on the Life after Death. By E. H. PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells, 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, with additional Notes, Indices of Subjects, 
Texts, &c., large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Calmed, learned, thorongh...... A most welcome summary of the discussion.” 
—ARCHDEACON Farrar, 
“A model manual on the subject.’’—Spectator. 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. 


By the Rev. Bensamin Wavau, Author of “Sunday Evenings with my 
Children,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition 
(Fourth Thousand), square 8yo, 5s. 
“Tt is more than a great pleasure, it is almost a duty, to recommend this 
admirable volume to parents, and those who teach the young, ’—Spectator. 
“A beautiful and delightful volume, A few years ago educated Christian 
parents were at their wits’ end for suitable Sunday literature for their children. 
Mr. Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem.’’—Methodist Times, 





TWO NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
EDELWEISS. The “ Good Words” 


Christmas Story for 1886, By the Author of ‘ Marah.” With Illustrations 
by Harry Furniss, Price Sixpence. [In October. 
STAR. 


LIFE’S BRIGHTEST The 


“ Sunday Magazine’ Christmas Story for 1886. By B. L. Farseon, Author 
of “Love's Harvest,” &c. With Illustrations by Robert Barnes. Price 
Sixpence, [In November. 





NEW YEARLY VOLUMES. 
GOOD WORDS Volume for 1886. 


Containing Two New Complete Three. Volume Stories; and Contributions | 
H.B.H. Princess Louise, the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, the DvEB 0} 
ARGYLL, the BisHor of RocHESTER, Profezsor Max MULLER, MARY Howitt, 
J. A. FRoupE, Joserx THomson, &c., and with over 200 Illustrations by the 


i 9 aves, gilt ed, 6d. 
best Artists. Handsomely bound, 900 pages, gilt edges, 7s [In November. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE Volume for 


1886, Containing a New Three-Volume Story by L. T. MEADE; and = 
tributions by the BisHor of Rrron, Archdeacon FARRAR, J, Qowate Poms 
.D., EDWARD GaRRETT, Exxice Hopkins, “ BRENDA, &e. Rn 4 
beautiful Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 73 6d. [In November. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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BOOKS. 
————_—> —— 
ROWBOTHAM’S “HISTORY OF MUSIC.”* 

Tus development of music, as the word is now understood, is of 
such comparatively recent date, that most historical writers 
apon this subject hurry in perfunctory fashion over the centuries 
that precele the Middle Ages, and greet with evident relief the 
recognition, about the year 1600, of those principles from which 
oar modern harmonic system has been deduced. This is not to 
be wondered at, for the great majority of those who are 
interested in music, be they serious students or dilettanti, 
gre more concerned to ascertain the meaning and tendency 
o° modern music, rather than to trace its growth from 
tie embryonic form in which it was practised by our 
troglodyte ancestors. In Mr. Rockstro’s General History 
of Music, recently published, the first book, “ Music in 
the Early Ages,” occupies twenty out of some five hundred 
pages. But in the work now before us the pendulum swings 
back with a vengeance. Nearly two-thirds of the first volume 
ae devoted to “Prehistoric Music,’ the remainder being occu- 
pied by a survey of that of the Assyrians, Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Chinese, Indo-Chinese, and other Mongoloids; while the second 
yolume, the issue of which is announced as we write, is excla- 
sively concerned with the music of the Greeks and Hindus. We 
are afraid that the plan of the work, and its seemingly anti- 
qnarian character, will, for reasons already given, inevitably 
repel the general reader. And yet, to all such as have patience 
to follow the ingenious author in his patient efforts “ to 
piece music together bit by bit,” we can promise an ample 
fund of curious and interesting information, set forth in 
a style that ia always picturesque and animated, and rises at 
times to an eloquence born of the writer’s unquenchable 
enthusiasm for his subject. The chapters on the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Hebrews are marked by such a happy blending 
of painstaking research, close reasoning, and effective illustration 
as renders them truly delightful reading. Mr. Rowbotham 
writes like a scholar; but the width of his culture and his 
strong sense of humour save him from any academic formalism. 
Such a combination of qualities, rare anywhere, doubly rare 
in an English writer on music, compels our attention and 
sympathy even where it does not secure our assent. 

The objects which, according to the author, the historian of 
music must set before him are so clearly defined in the opening 
paragraphs of his first volume, that it may be well to give 
them in their integrity :— 

“Music isa Dualism. It is formed of the conjunction of two ele- 

ments—the one purely musical, the other poetical—the one sensuous, 
the other spiritual or intellectual—the one owing its origin and 
development to Instruments, and based on the mere animal delight in 
Sound; the other owing its origin and development to Language, 
and based on the fusion of the Emotional and Intellectual sides of 
man’s uature. The object which the historian of Music must set 
before him is to trace the goings on of these two elements, at first 
far apart and moving in separate orbits—to show how their paths 
gradually approached each other—how a mutual attraction was set 
up, till at last they were necessarily drawn into the same plane of 
revolution. Here is the geniture of a New Music. He must then go 
on to show how the union is so complete, that the Instrument can lose 
its original characteristics, and become the exponent of the Poetical 
and Spiritual side of the Art, while the Voice can, in like manner, be 
the interpreter of the Sensuous and merely Musical side. How the 
organs of utterance may for ever vary, but how what they utter never 
varies. How the Sensuous and Spiritual elements act and react upon 
one another. How sometimes one, sometimes the other, is lord 
of the conjanction—sometimes both are so exquisitely blended that 
We are tempted to exclaim, ‘Here at last is perfect proportion! In 
this symmetry and harmonious play we hail the climax of the Art’s 
development.’ But further, he must proceed to account psycho- 
logically for these epochs of preponderance and equilibrium. He 
must show why some nations are naturally disposed to develop the 
Sensuous element at the expense of the Spiritual, and other nations to 
develop the Spiritual at the expense of the Sensuous. And finally, he 
must show how these two elements of music answer to the two grand 
ultimate divisions of the human mind, and how hence two great 
Schools of Artists, sometimes shading off into one another, sometimes 
in direct antagonism, have ever existed from the first glimmerings 
of the Art’s history in unbroken succession to the present time.” 


Proceeding at once to the examination of the sensuous side of 
ee 





* A History of Music. By John Frederick Rowbotham, late Scholar of Balliol 
Vol, I. London: Triibner, 


College, 3 vols. 





music, Mr. Rowbotham points out how the three distinct types 
to which musical instruments are reducible, the drum, the pipe, 
and the lyre, represent three distinct stages of development, occur- 
ring in the order named, through which prehistoric instrumental 
music has passed. This conclusion he has arrived at from an 
exhaustive study of all available literature bearing on the 
habits of savage tribes. The evidence of ritual and mythology 
all points in the same direction, and Mr. Rowbotham’s appeals 
to the latter source of information are singularly felicitous. 
(See pp. xvii. and 45). Finally, he claims at the close of this 
introductory section on the embryology of music, to be allowed 
to avail himself “of any hints which the history of the full- 
fledged art has to offer;” and the result of thus applying the 
“ recapitulation theory ” to the domain of music, is to strengthen 
and confirm his original conclusion as to the order of the three 
stages. 


The problem, then, which confronts Mr. Rowbotham at the 
outset of his inquiry is,—“ Given a Man andthe Universe...... 
how should this man proceed to the manufacture of sound ?” 
And the answer he finds in man’s efforts to re-create artificially 
the rhythmic sounds of Nature,—sounds “ differentiated by the 
innuendo of design from non-rhythmic sounds of every descrip- 
tion.” The mystery inherent in such sounds, whether in 
Nature or artificially produced, would beget reverence and 
worship, and hence we find traces of an organised fetich-worship 
of the drum or rattle, the most primitive form of instrument, 
having prevailed over so large a portion of the earth’s surface 
as to lead to the conclusion that “the worship of the Drum was 
a form of Fetichism to which the whole human race was at one 
time enslaved.” Mr. Rowbotham regards the bell as the lineal 
descendant, through the intermediate form of metal drums, of 
the savage drum, and holds the sacred associations of these in- 
struments to bea further proof of their original character when 
worshipped as gods. Even if we do not go so far as this, we 
must admit that he has adduced a most cogent argument in his 
ingenious comparison of the salutifer tinnitus of the little bells 
which mediwval clergy hung on their copes, to the little rattles 
with which North American medicine-men covered their dresses. 
“The growth of the instrument itself from simplicity to com- 
plexity ”’ is then traced in so far as the records of recent explorers 
in Australia enable us to see what were the musical appliances of 
primitive man. Beginning with the striking of sticks, clapping of 
hands, and clashing of clubs, spears, and paddles, the gradual 
development of specific sound-producers was arrived at; then 
the need of hollowness as a first condition of resonance was 
realised; and finally, by a stroke of genius, the advance was 
made to covering a hollowed-out log with a skin head. The 
greatness of this invention cau be measured in many ways. “ It 
was a God, says the Guiana legend, that gave us our Maraca.” 
And further on, Mr. Rowbotham summarises the value of 
this advance by saying:—“In the period that reaches from 
the first extemporised instrument to the invention of the Drum 
proper, as much was done for Instrumental Music as has been 
done from the invention of the Drum to the present time.” This 
large proposition is better appreciated when we consider that by 
the union of the drum with dancing, “rhythm was ransacked 
to the very bottom.” Then by the further union of song with 
the drum, the value of expression would be recognised, and only 
melody and harmony have to be added to exhaust the connota- 
tion of music. Music, then, was at first kept in strict subjection 
to dancing and song, particularly the former, for “ Dancing is 
the Kaleidoscope of Rhythm, and...... the twinkling of the 
feet is the prolific source whence Music has ever drawn.” But 
by the time savage music had got this lesson of rhythm 
perfect, it began to wish to lead rather than follow the dance. 
Here arose modifications of structure to secure greater resonance, 
until man in his search for sonority, “ ventured too far into the 
domain of mere Noise to remain long insensible to its effects. He 
had laid himself open to the epidemic of Uproar, and bewildered 
and confused he resigned himself to the plague.” The second 
chapter, on “ The Pipe Stage,” is headed by Mrs. Browning’s singu- 
larly beautiful little poem on “The Great God Pan,” which carries 
us back to the palmy days of the old Cornhill. The results of Mr. 
Rowbotham’s inquiries into this stage may be thus briefly sum- 
marised. The parent of this family of instruments he considers 
to be either the signal-whistle, or the horn or conch used by 
savages in warfare to strike terror into their opponents. But 
the flute, the characteristic instrument of the pipe races, had a 
very different origin. Here, again, the evidence of mythology 
is whimsically adduced to confirm the conclusions drawn from 
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the unanimous te-timony of travel rs and exp'orers in North 
and Sou h America, Polynesia, and Central Africa, One out of 
many such passages quoted by Mr. Rowbotham is worth giving 
here :—‘‘ Among the North American Indians we find what is 
called the Winnebago courting-flute. ‘In the vicinity of the 
Upper Mississippi,’ says Catlin, ‘a young man will serenade 
his mistress with it for days together’—(they sit on a rock 
near the wigwam, and blow without intermission)—‘ until she 
accedes to his wishes, and gives him her hand and heart.’” The 
love-compelling powers of the flute are further illustrated by a 
good many allusions in Greek and Latin authors, proving Mr. 
Rowbotham’s wide reading and keen perception. Plato, as he 
reminds us, would have banished it from his Republic; while 
* flute-player” and “courtesan” were synonymous terms with 
the practical Romans. Here, then, Mr. Rowbotham differs from 
Mr. Darwin, for while the latter would find the origin of all 
instrumental music in the love-call, the former contents himself 
with referring the flute and pipe to that origin; and further, 
while Mr. Darwin regarded instrumental music as a lure wniver- 
sally employed by man as a love-call, Mr. Rowbotham regards 
it in the form of a flute or pipe, as a lure employed only by a 
certain few, and implying the existence of the artist character, 
because the pipe takes some skill in the performance of it. 
‘“‘ Music, then,” he adds, “in the Pipe stage has ceased to be a 
mere fetich, a mere sound-producer, a mere time-marker; and has 
insinuated itself into the life of man, to tell the tale of his love 
and grief.” 

The third chapter is devoted to the voice, and our author 
peremptorily insists—and shows good ground for so insisting 
—that singing must have had an entirely distinct origin from 
instrumental music. His position is precisely laid down as 
follows, on p.77 :—“ Vocal Music arose mediately from Utterance, 
which, when languaged [sic], is Speech; but Speech separated 
into the two great branches of Ordinary Speech and Impassioned 
Speech, and Vocal Music arose immediately from Impassioned 
Speech.” From this he proceeds to examine the influences 
which were at work with primitive man to convert impassioned 
speech into song proper, foremost among which he notices the 
practice of story-telling, in the rise and development of which 
the rise of the chant was involved. And the practical effect of 
the chant or of intoning would be to correct the fluctuation and 
swaying about of the tone, and condense it into one note. This, 
then, is his theory of the origin of the note in vocal music, 
before which men were only capable of floundering about 
at a slightly varying pitch, like the Maoris to this day, 
who are not able to sing a clear note. But by degrees the voice 
began to attach itself to a central pivot, and the fluctuating 
phrase was compressed or decayedinto a single tone. The analogy 
furnished by the Fuegians and other savages of to-day inclines 
Mr. Rowbotham to believe that the history of vocal music began 
with a one-note, and struggled on to a two-note and three-note 
period, specimens of which he gives in the form of songs, or 
portions of savage songs, noted down by modern explorers. One 
of these ends up with a whoop on to the octave. But this is not 
the secret of the extension of the scale, according to Mr. 
Rowbotham. The great antiquity of the five-note scale, as well 
as the fact that the fifth is the chief interval we employ in speak- 
ing, forces on him the conclusion that it was by the superposition 
of the fifth and sixth of our diatonic scale that the next extension 
took place. Only that Mr. Rowbotham disarms criticism by 
designating his theory as a mere “offer at the truth,” we 
should be tempted to object that this leap to the dominant 
might just as well have taken place from the tonic or super- 
tonic as from the mediant. From a consideration of this five-note 
scale and the nations who use it, Mr. Rowbotham is led to 
believe in some mysterious connection between the five-note scale 
and monosyllabism, and, adopting Whitney’s nomenclature for 
language-evolution, styles their music monosyllabic or isolating, 
applying the term “‘agglutinative” to that scale which boasts the 
insertion of the fourth, and “inflectional” to that which, by the 
final insertion of the seventh, corresponds to our modern 
diatonic scale. All savage songs fall into these three 
groups; but before giving specimens of them, he has a 
digression upon the effect of dancing on song,—an effect 
which he elsewhere describes as the condensing or break- 
ing-up of the chaos of unrhythmic sound into stanzas or 
paragraphs, the dancer serving as a living metronome. Dance 
he regards as the verse of music, as opposed to story, which is 
its prose, and is the progenitor of the chant. And common time 
is the sign of musical prose, while triple time is that of musical 





verse. In tribes which affect the darce, impassioned epeesh 
more widely deflected from its original form by the influence 
0! 


dancing, while the influence of the chant would be just th 
cm ‘ ” : e 
reverse. ‘ Aisthetically, then,” continues Mr. Rowbotham “th 
result of the Story was to preserve Nature in Art:” a, , 
theory of the origin of the minor scale is advanced in sup 
: : ? F P : port 
of this. Grief relaxes us, and in venting our grief Vocally, w 
would fall short of the intervals, and in particular of Gu 
notes, where the effort lies. Now, if we apply this to the five. 
note scale, and flatten*the third and the sixth—the top notes of 
the two divisions of this scale—we have got the minor scale all 
but the leading note. As he fantastically words it, “ the salnes 
is but an artistic embalming of the language of grief” In 
further support of this view is the fact that minor songs are 
much rarer with savages than major; and when they do occur 
are almost exclusively of the chant, and not the dance form, 
The succeeding chapter, on “ Pipe Races and Lyre Races,” ig 
occupied with a discussion of the inherent antagonism of the 
two sides of music, the sensuous and the intellectual, as shown 
in savage instrumental music; and according as it is influenced 
by the dance or the chant, we find the former or the latter side 
predominating. This distinction, observed in “a nook of the 
Pacific” in the rival instances of the Polynesians and Papuan, 
is repeated in the world at large. 

But here considerations of space force us for the present to 
take leave of this fascinating volume, in the hope that our rough 
outline of its preliminary chapters may induce our readers to 
consult the original for themselves. This is a book which hag 
by no means met with the attention its unique character deserves, 
It may be that it is too scholarly for musicians, or too musicianlike 
for scholars; too visionary for men of science, too speculative for 
lovers of hard matter-of-fact. And, in truth, such tours de force 
as the scoring of a Chinese hymn for a full Chinese orchestra; 
the brilliant description—founded on Garcilasso, Bancroft, and 
Sahagun—of the annual rites paid to Tezcatlipoca, the Mexican 
god of music, or the digression on the relations of music to 
abstract science amongst the Assyrians, may strike the last- 
named class of readers as irrelevant intrusions, and inconsistent 
with the philosophical attitude which the author, in the passage 
quoted at the outset, has prescribed for the historian of music, 
Yet it is precisely thes¢ passages which lend the book its chief 
attractiveness, and afford the writer scope for displaying that 
fine enthusiasm which cannot fail to infect and stimulate a 
sympathetic reader. 


and hig 


THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS#* 

Tune mother of the great founder of Methodism deserves a 
biography, and Mrs, Clarke’s narrative is singularly attractive. 
Indeed, there is no family history of the last century that can 
vie in interest with that of the Wesleys. It abounds in curious 
incidents, in melancholy episodes, in illustrations of the highest 
Christian courage and forbearance, and in proofs not only «f 
much practical sagacity in some ways, but also of an unamiable 
rigidity and a striking lack of wordly wisdom. Samuel Wesley, 
the father, who came of a good stock, was impecunious at 
the beginning of his career, and remained so to the end, not 
from want of ability, but of sober sense. His income as a 
clergyman was extremely small, and though he increased it, or 
tried to do so, by his literary labours, he could not have added 
to it largely by such works as a History of the Old and New 
Testament in Verse, “ adorned with three hundred and thirty 
sculptures,” a Life of Our Saviour in Verse, a poem on the 
Duke of Marlborough, and a Dissertation on Job. He was 
man of learning, but as simple-minded as Dr. Primrose himself, 
of whom, indeed, he frequently reminds us, though it must be 
confessed that the famous Vicar is by far the more loveable man 
of the two. His means being very small, his family was pto- 
portionately large, and Susanna Wesley was the mother of 
nineteen children, the last of whom was born shortly after a fire, 
which burnt their house to the ground, the family barely 
escaping with their lives. 

Susanna was the twenty-fifth child of her father, Dr. Samuel 
Annesley, a clergyman of birth and property, who in the con- 
flict between the King and Parliament went over to the Puritan 
side. He was a liberal-minded man; and before she was 
thirteen, his youngest daughter “ was allowed so much liberty of 
conscience that she deliberately chose and preferred attaching 
herself to the Church of England, rather than remaining among 
the Nonconformists, with whom her father had cast in his lot. 





* Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Clarke. London: Allen and Co. 
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Her future husband, too, after being educated at a Dissenting 

hoo] patronised by Dr. Owen, the most famous of the Non- 
saeeing ministers, broke away from these ties, and, with 
forty-five shillings in his pocket, walked from London to Oxford, 
and became & servitor at Exeter College. After being ordained, 
Wesley obtained a curacy of £30 a year, and having doubled 
this sam by his writings, he thought himself in a position to 
marry, which he did accordingly. A year later he became Rector 
of South Ormsby, with a stipend of £50 a year and a mean 
house, “ composed of reeds and clay.” Thence he was trans- 
ferred to Epworth, where on a miserable stipend he managed to 
live—or, rather,not to starve—and to bring up his large family. 
Starvation seems to have come very near them sometimes, and 
Mrs. Wesley suffered from insufficient nourishment and clothing. 
“Tell me, Mrs. Wesley,” said the Archbishop of York, “ whether 
you ever really wanted bread?”—“ My Lord,” said she, “I will 
freely own to your Grace that, strictly speaking, I never did want 
bread; but then I had so much care to get it before it was eat 
[sic], and to pay for it after, as has often made it very unpleasant 
tome. And I think, to have bread on such terms is the next 
degree of wretchedness to having none at all.” Many years 
after this confession, Mrs. Wesley writes of “the inconceivable 
distress” from which they suffered, and Emilia, the eldest 
daughter, speaks of the “ intolerable want” of the family, and of 
“scandalous want of necessaries.” From this poverty she, poor 
woman, was never destined to escape. After a disappointment 
in love, which is said to have embittered her whole life, she 
married a man who could not support her, “fell into ill-health, 
had to sell her clothes in order to obtain food, and was reduced 
to the hourly expectation of having her very bed seized on 
account of being in arrears with her rent.” 

Once, and once only, there came a prospect of wealth to this 
poverty-stricken family. It has been told in all the biographies, 
but may be repeated here with Mrs. Clarke’s comments. After 
saying that a kinsman, Garrett Wesley, of Dangan Castle, 
Ireland, proposed making Charles Wesley his heir, the writer 
adds :— 


“The youth left the decision to his father, who again referred it to 
Charles as the person most nearly concerned; and Mr. Garrett Wesley 
went to see him at Westminster, and pressed him to accept what he 
had to offer. For some unaccountable reason it was refused, and 
Garrett Wesley left his property to a more distant relation, Richard 
Colley, on condition that he should assume the name of Wesley and 
the armorial bearings of the family. This Richard Colley Wesley 
was created Baron Mornington in 1746, and his only son, Garrett, 
married the daughter of Viscount Dangannon, and became in due 
time Earl of Mornington. His eldest son was the Marquis Wellesley, 
sometime Governor-General of India, and his third son the great 
Dake of Wellington. In none of Mrs. Wesley’s correspondence is the 
slightest allusion made to this circumstance. It is difficult to imagine 
why the heirship should have been refused. Most parents with so 
large a family would have been only too thankful that one of them 
should have been raised to a station which his talents and character 
in every way fitted him to adorn...... John Wesley, in the fervour 
of his religions zeal, and appreciating his brother as a coadjutor, once 
remarked that this decision made by Charles was ‘a fair escape,’ and 
Methodist writers generally have regarded and spoken of him as a 
kind of eighteenth-century Moses, ‘ who esteemed the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt.’ The followers of 
John Wesley, however, have not shown themselves averse to wealth, 
and many of them have made noble use of it.” 


From the first, Mrs. Wesley seems to have grappled heroically 
with the difficulties of her position. She resolved to educate 
her children herself, and in the system adopted we see something 
of the rigour with which John Wesley ruled his famous school 
and unhappy scholars at Kingswood. Years afterwards, his 
mother described, at John’s request, the course she had pursued. 
“When turned a year old, and some before,” she writes, ‘ the 
children were taught to fear the rod and to cry softly, by 
which means they escaped abundance of correction which they 
might otherwise have had.” ‘The strictest discipline was pre- 
served. Six hours a day were spent in school, and rising out 
of their places cr running into the garden without leave “ was 
always esteemed a capital offence.” The names given to several 
of the children were characteristic of the parents and of the 
Period. John Wesley’s second name, which he never used, 
was Benjamin. ‘There was a Mehetabel in the family, a 
Jedidiah, and a Martha. Samuel, the eldest born, was his 
mother’s comfort and favourite. The child, strange to say, 
did not speak until he had reached his fifth year, after which 
he progressed like other children. ‘To him Mrs. Wesley’s 
most sericus letters were addressed, and he repaid her for her 
anxieties and prayers by becoming a devout Christian and 
clergyman ; but he never learnt to tolerate the Methodism of 


his brothers, Writing of him in his schoolboy days, Mrs. 





Clarke says:—‘ His mother’s anxious affection for him was 
so great that she devoted many hours, and also many sheets 
of foolscap, to writing him a series of letters, which were 
neither more nor less than treatises on Revelation and the law 
of reason.” If Samuel transcribed all these letters, as Mrs. 
Wesley requested him to do, and if he followed her advice 
never to spend more time in recreation than he spent in private 
devotion, he was more exemplary, it is to be feared, than most 
Westminster scholars in our day. There must have been some- 
thing remarkable in a young man of twenty who, in the first 
place, attracted the attention of Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, and 
afterwards of his more famous successor, Dr. Atterbury, with 
whom he seems to have been on terms of warm friendship. 


In Mr. Wesley’s frequent absences from his parish, the 
curate, Inman, we are told, preached perpetually to the 
people on the duty of paying their debts; and the biographer 
suggests that, as her husband was in this respect a frequent 
defaulter, it could not have been pleasant to Mrs. Wesley 
that her family and servants should be obliged to listen 
to him. It is even said that when, owing to some com- 
plaint of the parishioners, the rector requested Mr. Inman to 
preach on the text, “ Without faith it is impossible to please 
God,” he began by saying :—* Friends, faith is a most excellent 
virtue, and it produces other virtues also. In particular, it 
makes a man pay his debts.” Whether any feeling of irritation 
mingled with higher motives it is impossible to say, but as in 
the Rector’s absence there appears to have been no service in the 
church on Sundays except in the morning, it seems natural that 
a woman so earnest as Mrs. Wesley should gather her children 
and servants around her for instruction on the evenings of that 
day. This she did with such success that neighbours requested 
to be admitted, and she writes of two hundred being present at 
the service, while many went away who could not even obtain 
standing-room. Her husband wrote from London remon- 
strating, and her reply shows not only a passionate desire to 
do good, but a wise judgment as well. To his suggestion that 
another person should read, she replies :—“ Alas! you do not 
consider what a people these are. I donot think one man among 
them could read a sermon without spelling a good part of it; 
and how would that edify the rest ?” She observes that in con- 
sequence of her meeting, many persons attend church who were 
not in the habit of doing so, and observes that it has wonder- 
fully conciliated the minds of the people, ‘‘so that now we live 
in the greatest amity imaginable.” This was a change indeed, 
for the Rector had failed to win the hearts of his people. We 
read of cruelties committed on his cattle similar to those com- 
mitted in Ireland; and when his house was burnt down, he was 
brutally accused of setting fire to it. But a clergyman who has 
been sent to jail for debt, however good his intentions, is not 
likely to be respected by the men to whom he owes money. His 
“infinite debts,” as they were termed by one of his daughters, 
weighed on the whole family, and must have been especially 
painful to the girls, who suffered more and saw more to depress 
them from day to day than their absent brothers. 

For the most part, the lot of the sisters proved most un- 
fortunate. A young man of the name of Hall fell in love, or 
pretended to do so, with Kezia, and declared that God had 
revealed to him that he must marry her, and then, having 
thoroughly won the girl’s heart, turned round and said that a 
second revelation instructed him to marry Martha instead, which 
he did accordingly, to the indignation of the brothers, one of 
whom had regarded Hall as one of the saints of the earth. 
Kezia died of a broken heart, and Martha had bitterly to repent 
her folly, for the man, as might have been anticipated, turned 
out an abandoned profligate. Another sister, Mehetabel, or 
Hetty, as she was familiarly called, ‘‘ who was a pretty, clever, 
sprightly girl, went wrong altogether, and was treated by both 
her parents with the harshness of rigid virtue. They utterly 
refused to see or forgive her.” Nor was this the worst, for they 
compelled her to marry a journeyman plumber, who turned out 
a drunken brute. If the good deeds of Mrs. Wesley are re- 
counted, conduct like this, as un-Christian as it was unmotherly, 
must be reckoned on the other side. Susanna, the second 
daughter of the house, married a man who, according to her 
mother’s report, was little inferior to the apostate angels in 
wickedness, and when her children were grown up she refused to 
live with her husband any longer. Marriage was rarely a happy 
event in the Wesley family. Every one knows how deeply John 
Wesley was made to rue it; and his mother, writing to her son 
many years before his own misadventure, says:—“It is an 
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unhappiness almost peculiar to our family that your father and 
I seldom think alike.” 

A chapter of Mrs. Clarke’s biography is devoted to “ Old 
Jeffery,” a ghost whose extraordinary doings remain to this day 
unexplained. Years ago a writer in the Fortnightly Review 
suggested that the strange noises heard at the Epworth Rectory 
were caused by Hetty, in the first place probably for fun, and 
that she was led to carry on the deception by the aid of what 
is now called spirit-rapping. Dr. Salmon’s conjecture is full 
of ingenuity, but it is nothing more than a conjecture; and he 
acknowledges that it involves a great physical difficulty, and 
that “it certainly does seem surprising that a young girl should 
discover the art for herself, and should carry it to as high a 
degree of perfection as has been attained by professional artists 
in modern times.” But if the girl had succeeded once, or 
twice, or thrice in startling her family with these manifesta- 
tions, it is incredible that she could continue the deception 
for months and years, never even confessing her fault when 
she became a devout Methodist. We do not remember to 
have heard before a statement made by Mrs. Clarke that about 
a hundred years after the Wesleys had ceased to have any con- 
nection with Epworth, strange noises were heard in the rectory, 
and that the incumbent, not being able to trace or account for 
them, went away with his family and resided abroad for some 
time.” It is to be hoped that this lively and noisy ghost is now 
permanently laid. Of the rectory, by the way, it is interesting 
to read that “ when, a few months ago, its walls were stripped for 
the purpose of being repapered, behold! there came to light in 
one room, in Mrs. Wesley’s own handwriting, the names, ages, 
and measurements of height of all the children alive when the 
family took possession of the new house.” 

We may add that Mrs. Clarke’s interesting monograph 
belongs to the “ Eminent Women Series,” and does no small 
credit to the tact and literary capacity of the writer. 


FOUR BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


Mr. Tornsete explains that the absence of several well-known 
songs from his selection is not due to accident, but to the cir- 
cumstance that Thackeray has already rendered them into 
English. In not attempting, or in suppressing, rival versions of 
these songs, Mr. Toynbee has exercised a wise discretion. He 
certainly lacks that transmuting touch—given to Thackeray, 
and to so very few besides—which makes an exotic poem 
indigenous. There is nothing in this volume equal to our great 
novelist’s version of “ Le Roi d’Yvetot,” or, perhaps, even to 
Robert Brough’s rendering of the same. But it is hardly fair 
to make these odious comparisons, and we should not have 
instituted them had not Mr. Toynbee himself provoked recollec- 
tions of the work of an inspired predecessor. Besides, 
Thackeray’s versions are very free paraphrases. If he trans- 
mutes the spirit, he sacrifices the form. We might almost say 
that he creates an English Béranger, rather than interprets the 
French one. Mr. Toynbee, on the other hand, aims at the 
fidelity of a translation ; he cleaves conscientiously to the metres 
of the originals. On the score of faithfulness our author 
deserves very sincere congratulation. In this respect he has 
exactly hit the happy mean. Without being slavishly literal, 
he hardly ever “improves” or perverts the original. On the 
whole, anybody who cannot read Béranger in French, could 
hardly do better than procure this fasciculus of specimens. If 
the renderings do not quite keep that fresh, enchanting fragrance 
which breathes from every one of the lyrics, they suggest it at 
least as dried rose-leaves suggest roses. If they do not catch 
that exquisite lightness of touch, those April changes of emotion, 
the tear twinkling through the smile, the laughter rippling 
through the sigh, they bring us within touch of these things. 
The worst point about Mr. Toynbee’s versions is the defective- 
ness of their rhythm. It would seem as though the very 
earnestness of his study of the poems in French had dulled his 
sense of English accent. Who, for instance, without a second 
trial, would discover where, in the first two lines of the following 
stanza, the author intended the accents to be placed ?— 


“Friendship, so staunch in these days, 
No more a fair-weather phrase, 
Pulverised by penury, 

In the year of years A.D.” 





*A Selection from the Songs of De Béranger,in English Verse. By William 
Toynbee. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.—The Judgment of Prometheus, 
and other Poems. By Ernest Myers. London: Macmillan and Co.—Poems. By 
Harriett Stockall. fecoma Series. London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Procris, 


andother Poems. By W.G, Hole. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 





There is hardly a poem in this book in which there 
to reduce which to the required beat demands noth 
a feat of acrobatic skill. In the main, however, 
has succeeded so well in a somewhat difficult task, 
it would be worth his while to spend a few we 
metrical revision of these specimens. He mana 
culties as double rhymes so satisfactorily, 
find him constantly tripping where one m 
to find something to tumble over. We cannot help thinkip 
that if he were, after an interval, to approach his : 
afresh, he would be amazed at his metrical lapses. 
version of “ L’Habit de Cour,” which represents Mr, 
if not Béranger—at his best, and which might almost hold its 
own as a native English poem. It is, however, a pity that the 
recurrent “ Ah! quel beau jour !” 


out :— 


Here, as elsewhere, there are one or two bits of defective rhythm; 


“Tue Court Suir. 

Come, Mentors, to the right-about ! 

I mean to go in spite of you. 
Here, my good Moses, pick me out 

Your handsomest in gold and blue. 
I’ve caught at last the royal eye, 

And, fairly launched in Fortune’s race, 
Am off to wait on Majesty, 

And swell it in a suit of lace. 


Ambition whispers in my ear; 
Already I can feel its glow. 
Zounds! I shail come to grief, I fear, 
If I can’t bow a shade more low. 
Won’t they just stare, the passers-by, 
To see how I can go the pace! 
I’m off, sirs, to his Majesty ; 
How do you like my suit of lace ? 


Being minus my barouche as yet, 

I start on foot, but on the way 
By a bon vivant friend am met, 

Who hauls me off to déjeuner. 
‘Sorry to hurry you,’ said I; 

‘ But I’m due in another place— 
En route, man, for his Majesty ; 

Don’t you observe my suit of lace 2 


Scarce from the table had I stole, 
When Master Benedict comes up, 
Insisting, hospitable soul, 
That I should taste his loving-cup. 
Gad ! how the bottles seemed to fly ! 
Already I’d discussed a brace, 
When—how about his Majesty ? 
And how about my suit of lace ? 


In spite of claret and champagne, 
Still to ambition’s promptings true, 
I bravely stagger off again, 
To seek my royal interview ; 
But in the crowd what should I spy, 
Close to the gate, but Rose’s face ? 
And Rose—well, she’s a Majesty 
Who doesn’t want a suit of lace. 


Far from the Court, where, sooth to say, 
Beauty is art, and love a leer, 
To Rose’s room I haste away, 
Where none can see and none can hear ; 
And there my coat, I can’t deny, 
Makes Rose first smile and then grimace. 
To the winds went his Majesty, 
And with him went my suit of lace! 


And so my giddy dream is gone, 

I find myself myself once more; 
My nightcap once again I don, 

And in my attic soundly snore. 
And, gentle reader, by-the-by, 

Yon’ll please remember that, in case 
You want to wait on Majesty, 

You’re welcome to my suit of Jace.” 


but, on the whole, the translation is excellently done. 


We hardly think that Mr. Ernest Myers’s latest poetical venture 
will add very much to his reputation. 
as that of a scholar,a man of taste, and a competent literary 
craftsman. But there is nothing in this volume even suggesting 
that the writer is ever likely to have a note of his own, while the 
notes of other people are again and again more than suggested. 
“The Judgment of Prometheus” is a well-wrought study in 
Miltonic blank verse. ‘ Rhodes ”—one of the pleasantest pieces 
that the book contains—sometimes recalls Byron’s “Isles of 
Greece,” and sometimes certain strains of Mr. Matthew Arnold's. 
“Old Lands and New” owes everything to the high priest of 


lucidity, as a single stanza will suffice to show :— 





“The elder lands that seemed so wide, 
Now all too straitly, sorely pen, 
Tooclose for kindness, side by side, 
The jostling lives of men.” 
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aan . . 
i doubt, absolately unconscious of echoing the 
are phage but, as a matter of fact, he does little 


: ingers ; 
= phage is curiously receptive; with him, to 
- yrofoundly is to reproduce. On the whole, the most 
ent original poem in this volume is the “Ode on the 
ate (General Gordon,” though the sense of effort that rests 
= it gomewhat detracts from the pleasure which it gives. A 
nee artificial strain jars upon one’s sense of fitness as a 
ih ra the memory of the simplest of men. We have not 
peen able to speak very enthusiastically of Mr. Myers’s original 

ems; we are glad, therefore, to bestow very sincere praise upon 
his translations. All the passages from the AMneid are admirably 
rendered, in blank verse at once dignified and supple. The 
following is the description of the storm raised by Molus :— 


“ He said, and turning, on the hollow bill 

Smote with his spear: the Winds in serried troop ” 

Rushed forth, and blew in hurricane through the world. 

East wind and South together on the deep 

Were fall’n, and ever-stormy Africus ; 

Up from the bottom torn they rolled the waves 

Gigantic : noise of cries and cracking sheets 

Mixed with their roar. Sunshine and vault of heaven 

Forsook the Trojans’ eyes; o’er all the deep 

Darkness descending brooded. ; Pole to pole 

Thundered, the dim air with quick-following flames 

Flashed quivering ; Death was there, Death nigh at hand. 
Aeneas shuddering groaned, and unto heaven 

His hands up-stretching cried in agony : 

‘Ab happy, tenfold happy, ye who fell 

Beneath Troy’s walls, before your fathers’ eyes ! 

Ah thou the Danaans’ bravest, Tydeus’ son, 

Wherefore had I not died on Ilium’s plain, 

And yielded up my life beneath thy hand, 

Beneath thy good arm yielding my last breath 

There where Achilles’ spear laid Hector low, 

Where great Sarpedon lies, where Simois’ wave 

Shields, helms, and bones of warriors whirls along ?’ 
While yet he cried, a shrill blast of the North 

Smote on the sail adverse, and higher still 

Lashed the high waves: the oars beneath the strain 

Snapped, the prow swerved, and left the ship’s broad side 

Bare to the breakers. Heaped on high to heaven 

Came the huge mount of water towering on. 

Some on the wave’s top hang: some far below 

Behold the bare earth ’mid the yawning sea 

And mad surf boiling with the bottom sand.” 


We do not think that the metre selected for the Homeric 
experiment is by any means fortunate. It lumbers heavily 
along, suggesting deep ruts, no springs, and the driver asleep on 
the shafts. However, in spite of this rather serious drawback, 
there is a great deal of Homer in Mr. Myers’s rendering. Here 
are Achilles’ last words to Agamemnon, after Nestor’s 
mediation :— 

“Then answered in anger Achilles: ‘A coward and slave should I be 
If in all thy behests I obeyed thee; for this seek another than me. 
Tbus further I bid thee to hearken, and ponder the word that I say: 
Neither on thee nor another my hand shall be lifted to slay, 

For sake of the damsel ye gave me; ye gave, and ye take her away. 

But of all my possessions beside, by my black swift ship by the sea, 

Nothing of these shalt thou plunder or seize in defiance of me. 

Nay, if thou darest, essay it, that these men may see it and fear: 

Swiftly and surely thy life-blood shall gush round the point of my 
spear.’ 

Then from the strife of their speech they arose, and a little forbore, 
And all the assembly Achaian was scattered abroad on the shore.” 


Miss Stockall’s pretty, somewhat monotonous verses, have 
no very characteristic quality. A good many of her poems 
originally appeared in All the Year Round and Household Words, 
and, no doubt, answered their purpose very well; they are hardly 
strong enough to bear the test of separate publication. A few 
years ago Miss Stockall might, perhaps, have achieved some 
ephemeral popularity; but in these days, when so many people 
write creditable verse, she would need greater force and indi- 
viduality in order to push her way to the front through the 
crowd of competitors. Miss Stockall would do well to discon- 
tinue her attempts at writing ballads. There is a forcible- 
feebleness about her efforts in this field which is not a little 
irritating. She should also be on her guard against the dan- 
gerous fascination of Miss Ingelow’s style. 

Mr. Hole is evidently a very young man; when he succeeds 
in finding his own voice, he may sing or say something that we 
shall be glad to listen to. At present he is largely under the 
domination of Lord Tennyson. “ Sir Jocellyn’s Tryst,” if it 
were offered as a burlesque upon the Idylls of the King, 
would really be entitled to a good deal of praise; but we fear 
that Mr. Hole intends it to be taken seriously. From such a 


= of view, what are we to think of such lines, for example, as 
these 2— 





“Then reverently he touched the gems and sought 
Among them for the string, while sudden shocks, 
Whene’er his knuckles touched her smooth, warm throat, 
Shot tingling through bis arm and round his heart. 

And when she saw the necklace in his hands, 
A pallor overspread her cheeks, and made 
Her throat a carven marble dream; the while 
Her lips moved silently as if in prayer, 

Then stilled.” 


If this does not make the Poet-Laureate wish that he had 
never, in that golden hour, cast to earth a seed, nothing will; 
he may smile serenely at the worst that his admirers can do. 
“Better So” is an almost equally humorous variation upon 
Kingsley’s theme of “The Sands of Dee.” However, as we 
began by saying, Mr. Hole is a very young man, and there is 
no reason why, with time and hard work, he should not give us 
something that is his own, and that may be worth the giving. 
With all its faults and eccentricities, his is not an unpromising 
first book. 


WEST-COUNTRY HUMOUR.* 
West-country humour, like all humour, indeed, would be 
difficult to define. It wants the imaginative play of Irish 
humour, but resembles it in its good-natured character and 
its sly insinuations. Then it has a good deal of our dry North- 
country wisdom, but little of its keen business quality. Take 
it easy, live and let live, hurry no man’s cattle, look ahead, but 
take your time about it. This is the West-countryman’s 
philosophy. There is little of the heroic about him; but he has 
a leisurely way of sticking to his work that secures his wants 
and leaves him plenty of time for enjoying the good things of 
life, and cracking his sly jokes into the bargain. In this sphere 
“ Agrikler” is thoroughly at home. He is facile princeps 
king of the Somerset chimney-corner jesters; and at times he 
is rare company. But let him speak for himself :— 


“ BEN AND THE BUTTER. 
You’ ve heerd thic tale afor? Well, I beant zarprized at that, 
Of the man as stoal tha butter, and put et in hes hat: 
But mebby you'll excuse ma, ef I tells tha tale again, 
Vor thic varmer wer my father, and thic very man wer Ben. 


Ben had been churmin aal tha day, 

Churmin’, and churmin’, and churmin’ awaay : 
Vor tha weather wer cowld, and hes vengers wer num, 
And the butter oncommonly loath to come ; 

Zlow and shour like a miser’s cash, 

The churm went round, and the craim went splash ; 
And tha daay went by, and tay-time past, 

And tha butter com’d flampity flamp at last. 

Now Ben, as I zed, wer a hungry oaf, 

And moor than a match vor a quartern loaf, 

But whether tha bread wer white or brown, 

Ben liked zome butter to towl et down. 

Ben awpen’d the churn, and Iuk’d about, 

And tha cooast wer clear, and tha mussus wer out; 
Zo a tuk o’ tha butter a beggish pat, 

And stuff’d et into hes owld velt hat ; 

But ’ad skeersly pop’d hes yead into et, 

When fiather com’d in, and zeed un do et. 

Now tha daay wer past, and work wer done, 

And fiather wer up vor a bit o’ fun. 

Zoo a diddent cuss, nor a diddent zwear, 

Vor a knaw’d what Benny’s wakeness were. 

Yo mid trust a cat wi yer pet canairy, 

Or a hongry sheep dog in tha daairy ; 

Or yer goolden watch wi’a London thief, 

Or a methody passon wi’ a brief ; 

But yo cooden trust Ben, not while yo mid wenk, 
Wher ther wer aught for to ate or to drenk. 


* Ben! zet thee down in thic there cheer, 

And Betty shall draa thee a mug o’ beer, 

Thes weather’s anough ta shram a cat, 

We'll miake up a vire—tiake off thy hat.’ 
‘Thank ye,’ zed Ben, ‘ef I mid be zo bowld, 
I'll keep un on, vor I’ve got a bad cowld.’ 

‘ Thee hast,’ zed fiather, ‘then draa up nigher.’ 
And a shov’d un cloas to the girt wood vire; 
And clap’d on another fagot o’ wood; 

‘A zweatin,’ zes fiather, ‘ ull do thee good.’ 
Ben drenk’d his beer at once outright. 

‘ Thenk ye miaster, I wish ye good night.’ 
‘Stop !’ zes fiather, ‘my trusty Ben, 

Betty shall vill thy mug agian, 

And warm et up wi’ a drap o’ gin, 

And put some shugger and nutmag in.’ 

Ben lick’d hes chops at the thought o’ that, 
But velt reather oniasy about hes hat. 

Tha drenk went down, and tha vire bleazed up, 
And Betty a third time vill’d hes cup; 

Tha vire bleazed up, and tha drenk went down, 
And a velt reather gracy about the crown ; 
Down awver hes eyes, hes hat a thrust, 

And fiather wi’ laffin wer fit to bust. 








* Rhymes, by “ Agrikky.” Fourth Edition. London: Houlston and Sons. 
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But a put on another fagot o’ wood,— 
‘A zweatin’, Benny, ull do thee good.’ 
Ben got very shiny about the fiace, 
And down on hes zmockvrock drap’d the griace ; 
Ben’s cloas wer zuch as yo coodent spwill, 
But hes waskit and breeches wer zooak’d like ile. 
Zes fiather—and Ben wer all in a flutter— 
‘ Thee’st caught thy cowld a churmin’ butter ; 
I hoap thee’rt cur’d vor this here bout, 
Vor I’ve done my best to zweat un out ; 
But tiake my advice, my honest Ben, 
Dooant never thee ketch zuch a cowld agian.” 
Now that is easily and most artistically done. No doubt it isa 
twice-told tale. We have read or heard various versions of it, 
but never as perfect a one as this. Earlier in “‘ Agrikler’s’ 
Rhymes” we have had this description of Ben :— 
“A lusty feller at tha varmin’ work, 
But mooast amazin’ wi’ tha knife and vork. 
‘Aten and drinkin’ wer bes chief delight, ; 
And Ben wer nashun strong, but werdn’t awver bright.” 
This want of over-brightness is Ben’s destruction on this 
occasion. A Yorkshireman would have seen through the 
farmer’s invitation, and got out of it altogether. Paddy would 
have contrived to smuggle the butter out of his hat,—probably 
into the farmer’s pocket, and thus have turned the joke upon 
him altogether. But Ben is in every sense an unintellectual 
animal. He hesitates at the offer of the “ mug o’ beer,”’ and is 
lost by the allurements of “ gin, shugger, and nutmag.” His 
excuse for keeping his hat on before his master is magnificently 
met by the very reasonable remark, “A zweatin’ will do ee 
good,” and its practical application. As every fresh log is 
heaped on the fire, fresh agony is being piled on Ben’s crown :— 
*‘ Down awver hes eyes, hes hat a thrust, 
And fiather wi’ laffin’ wer fit to bust.’’ 
But the farmer is remorseless :— 
‘A put on another fagot o’ wood, 
A zweatin’, Benny, ull do thee good.” 
Notice the delicious use of the diminutive. The catastrophe is 
perfect. Ben’s waistcoat and breeches would have been ruined 
by the butter if they had not been “ such as yo coodent spwill,” 
and he is every moment expecting to get the “sack.” But no; 
his master “ knaw’d what Benny’s wakeness wer,” and had 
punished him in kind. He now invents the brilliant excuse for 
him that he had caught his cold “a churmin’ butter,” and had 
got rid of it by “zweatin’” it to the surface. But he addsa 
veiled word of warning, which we may be sure that even the 
not over-bright Ben fully appreciated :— 


‘*Dooant never thee ketch zuch a cowld agian.”’ 


We do not print “ Agrikler’s ” “ morrul”’ to this tale. He is much 
too fond of “ morruls.” They are all very well in Aisop. Bat 
in spite of their humour, they spoil the artistic effect of most 
of “ Agrikler’s” verses. How could the moral to “ Ben and 
the Butter” have been more pregnantly expressed than in its 
very last line? Yet “ Agrikler” tags on to it ten lines more 
of “morrul” that simply spoil the whole point of the poem. 
It is to be trusted that he will make a clean sweep of all his 
“ morruls,”’—printing passages from them that are worthy of 
preservation as separate epigrams, as, for example, the fol- 
lowing :— 
“ Ef yo lives among the clawver, or lives among the reans, 

The way to live, and let live, es to live ’athin yer mians. 

And whatever size or form yo be, unless yo be a liady, 

Be contented wi’ tha figger as Godamitey made ye.” 
The italics are “ Agrikler’s,” not ours. We suggest to him that, 
‘unless he be a liady,” and thus privileged to use the substitute 
in print for underlining with the pen, that he should dispense 
with italics altogether in his fi:th edition. His readers can be 
trusted to find his good lines for themselves without their being 
thus labelled for them. 

We have a much more sweeping suggestion to make to 

“ Agrikler.” It is that he should take the advice of the Sibyll as 
to which half of his poems to burn; the other half would have 
just twice their present value, if verses of the quality contained 
on pp. 25 to 35 were “stuffed inter tha vire,” as, acting on the 
suggestion of a candid friend, ‘‘ Agrikler”” was once about to 
stuff similar productions. For when the question of their 
general circulation is involved, we cannot in conscience give any 
other answer than Dr. Johnson gave to the lady who submitted 
some such literary wares for his opinion, with the remark that 
she had other irons of the same sort in the fire. ‘“ Madam,’ 
replied the Doctor, “I should advise you to put them where 








your other irons are.” “ Agrikler’s” poems would bo 
into a little volume worth having on every bookshelf 
suggest that it should contain not only a glossary 
cult words and a brief statement of certain peculiariti 
of West-Somerset dialect, such as the drawling of the re “ 
into diphthongs and even tripthongs, the flattening of the = 
consonants, the odd infinitive ending in “y,” the use of do re 
preterites like ‘‘tooked,” and the absence of inflection inte 
objective case of some of the pronouns. He should also a 
much more consistent in his spelling than his readers wil] find 
him to be. 

“ Agrikler” is indeed a genuine humourist, and in spite of 
tendency to choose commonplace subjects, and now and th 
to trip in his metre, there is a lilt about his songs, a coloyy in 
his descriptive passages, and a felicity in the expression of his 
easy-going philosophy that undoubtedly entitle him to be 
enrolled in the somewhat thin ranks of our English poetig 
humourists. His advice on courtship and matrimony contains a 
good deal of common-sense, if somewhat broadly put. “Court. 
ship” (pp. 3-4) :— 

“When you’m grawin’ yer gooseberry beard, or fortin begins to 
improave with ye, 

Dooant be a jackass outright, and thenk aal the maids be in loave 

with ye, 

Stick up ta one at a time, and lest yo shud get in disgraace, muo, 

Dooant hev too many at once, but jest one or two in a plaice, mun, 


il down 
» and we 
of diff. 


Dooant run in debt wi yer tailor, nor be such a fool as zappoase, 
mun 

Ef the maidens zee nothin’ in you, thay’ll zee very much in yer 
cloase, mun. 


Tha owld fashun’d high backid pews, wer rear uns to hey some 
fine spoort in, 

But thaw volks goo to church to get married, thay shoodent goo 
ther to get coortin. 


I shud luk vor a maid wi z2me brass, ef the maiden herself I wer 
pleased at; 

Tha wife es tha principal theng, but the moany, mun, yent to be 
sneezed at. 

Ta zay ye dooant want what ye do, et es but a lie and a mockery, 

Vor young volks can’t live upon loave, they wants ta buy tiables 
and crockery.” 


“ Matrimony ” (p. 6) :— 


‘“Spooase yev accomplished yer pwint—spooase yev vound ont 
what the ways meant, 

Beginnin’ wi’ ‘ dearly beloved,’ and endin’ in coorse wi’ ‘amazement.’ 

Ef yer bad temper and whims yo vind yev got more than yer match 


in; 

Ef stid o’ billin’ and cooin’, yo get moor o’ claain and scratchin; 

Ef yo expected perfection, and vind yev got nothin’ uncommon; 

Ef what yoa thought wer an angel tarns out vor to be but a woman; 

Ef, like the wisest o’ men, a woman yo can’t larn the waays 0’; 

Ef yo da thenk yo’m tuck in—dooant be zuch a fuol as to zay 20. 

A woman shud hev a tongue— zome mid prefer a tame un; 

But every man to hes tiaste—Agrikler likes a giame un. 

Ef she be jonick and true, or as passun zes fiddle us semper; 

Let her hev plenty o’ pluck, I'll larn to put up wi’ her temper. 

Et middent come azy at vast; or reather, I'll zay, the fact es, 

Tes azy enough to larn, but devilish hard ta practise. 

Vor thaw a woman ull promus to honor and to obey, mun, 

Ef yo expects she to do zo, best tell her to hev her own waay, 
mun.” 


This “Take it Easy ” is Somerset to the backbone :— 


‘“ When thengs goo ta rack and ruin, 
Thaw you’m nither zick, ner liazy ; 
Ther’s a maxim, wuth the doin’— 
Tiake et yazy. 
Hard work— nothin’s done athout it— 
Ef yo got ta much to plaze ye, 
Tiant no use to zwear about it— 
Tiake et yazy. 
Thaw yo mid be in a hurry, 
Thaw a thousand duties chaz> ye— 
Nothin’s done by fuss and flarry— 
Tiake et yazy. 


When tha vawks yev got about ye, 
Want do nothin’ not to plaza ye— 
Dooant let that ther vex nor flout ye— 

Tiake et yazy. 
Whatsom’er ye miakes a start in, 
Thaw yer luck at times betrays ye, 
Never run to meet misfortin— 
Tiake et yazy. 


Thengs ull never shrenk by doublin’, 
Keer, vrom keer, ull ue’er relase ye 5 

Only trouble’s got by troubliv,— 

Tiake et yazy. 
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Ef good thengs yo get no lack o’, 
And yo veels tir’d out or liazy— 
Light yer pipe und blaw yer ’bacco, 
Tiake et yazy.” 
should have liked to quote from “The Reverend Con- 
» «ZJadderdy Night,’ and “The Churchwarden’s 
mplaint,” but space will only permit us to give two more 
Ose The following is a most seasonable piece of political 
sri from a very humorous poem on “ Revolutions :”— 


«Tha waay to conker evil, ef rightly onderstood, — 
Bs, not to put moor on to ’t, but ta miake tha evil good. 
Doant go cuttin’ one another’s droats, as others hev before ye, 
Bat toryfy tha liberal, and liberalize the tory. 
You'll vind as nither in extremes, no good won't never do, 
Bat tha path o’ stiddy government laays jest between tha two.” 
We conclude with this delightful “‘ Birdkeeper’s Story :”— 
«(pe Zunday last spreng (twer a wonderful theng, and zo I do thenk 
as you'll zaay, Zir), ; ; ‘ 
Our passon com’d out, and wer walkin about, the siame as you mid 
be to daay, Zir. 
Jes he, ‘John,’ zes he, ‘ you looks honger’d and cowld—you looks 
cowld and honger’d,’ zes he, Zir. ; 
Jes I, ‘ Zir, I do.’ Zes he, ‘John, tes true.’ Zes I, ‘I looks jest 
what I be, Zir.’ ; 
Jes he, ‘John, and praay do you stop here all daay? wi’ never a 
shelter ner zate here ag 
Jes 1, ‘Zir, I’m bound to stop in the ground, vor I’m kippin’ the 
birds vrom the whate here.’ 
Zes he, ‘John, I’m ’feared if you stops here zo long, you'll be still 
gettin’ cowlder and thinner, 
Sapposin’ you goes to the vicarage house, and axes my cook vor a 
dinner ?” 
Zea I, ‘ Zir, tes what I shud very much like, but then I shud get in 
disgrace, Zir, 
And when I com’d back shud be gettin’ the zack, and vind some 
one else in my place, Zir.’ 
Zes he, ‘John, you’m right, but you’d better jest try ’t, tes only 
about half-a-mile, John, 
And you'll get (never fear) a glass o’ good beer, and I'll kip the 
birds off the while, John; 
For the poor and the owld, as be out in the cowld, I’d reather 
invite um to come, John, 
And dine at my table than them that’s moor yable and got a good 
dinner at whoam, John.’ 
‘God bless ’ee,’ zed I; ‘that’s the very best sarmon as ever you 
priach’d in yer life, Zir.’ 
And I got the best dinner as ever I yeat, and zome to take whoam 
to my wife, Zir. 
And the passon did hoopey and holler awaay, and broake my 
owld clapper to bits, Zir ; 
And the zight of hes cloathes wer enough vor the crows, and 
frighten’d um aal into fits, Zir, 
Vor one o’ thair feather zo big as the passon thay never had zeed 
there afore, Zir, 
And the sarmon he gied um tuk such an effect, thay never com’d 
back any more, Zir.” 


We have met with few humorous poems touched with truer 
pathos, and we only wish all “ passons ” would lay its “ morrul” 
to heart. 


We 
troversy» 


A BOOK ABOUT! NEW ZEALAND 

Taz Maoris are generally acknowledged to be a fine people, 

perhaps the most gentlemanly savages in existence—if we 
except that magnificent race of Central Africa the exact 
whereabouts of whose country is known only to the author of 

King Solomon’s Mines,—and facts about them and their land 
cannot fail to be interesting to the general reader as well as to 
the ethnological student, all the more so because hitherto very 
little reliable information has been given to the public on the 
subject, Miss Butler does not pretend to do more than record 
the personal observations of a traveller deeply interested in the 
natives from a missionary point of view, and acknowledges 
that the traveller’s experience of a few weeks or months must 
always lack the stamp of “absolute opinion and final wisdom,” 
of necessity be one-sided and incomplete. But she feels 

at— 

“All places that the eye of Heaven visits, 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens ;” 
and we feel that much depends on the narrator in making them 
seem “happy havens ” to the reader. 

Miss Butler’s book has the charm of simplicity and truth; 
her descriptions and anecdotes are fresh and life-like, and she 
has gathered within the compass of a small volume, which is 
enriched by good illustrations, much useful and interesting 
information about the country, the settlers, and the natives. 
Our author and her party had a delightful experience in 
journeying through Maoriland, and were much pleased with the 





* Glim i i 
Tract § oy ee Land. By Annie R. Butler. 
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country and its inhabitants. Allowing for the facts that in a 
hospitable country—and all new countries are hospitable— 
everything seems roe-colour to travellers, and that many 
illusicas would be dissipate! if they stayed long enongh, still 
we have an abundant res‘duum of good, which shows that a 
fine, vigorous, young branch of the Anglo-Saxon race is fast 
developing into a nation on the shores of New Zealand side by 
side with the noble savage, whom it no longer tries to extermi- 
nate or “civilise” off the face of the earth. The work of 
reclamation seems to Le left chiefly to the enterprise of private 
philanthropists and missionaries, and perhaps it is best so. A 
State religion imposed on a subject race is apt to appear hard» 
formal, and occasionally oppressive; even the soul of a savage 
revolts against undue interference with his belief. But the 
unoficial missionary comes in modest and friendly guises 
studies the character of the people, and offers, at a pro- 
pitious moment, as a free gift, to share his wisdom with 
the men whom he does not disdain to call “brothers.” When 
did we ever hear of a Government official who administers the 
law to a subject people treating them as equals or brothers ? 
Nothing less than an intense Christian feeling of duty can 
make Englishmen forget their own superiority even to white 
civilised people. And this tone de haut en bas is the secret 
of much bitter misunderstanding attributed to other causes. 
Lord Salisbury, even if he abandon coercion, will hardly ever 
live down that unfortunate allusion to the Hottentots in con- 
nection with self-government. We have no wish to speak against 
the New Zealand colonists, to whom Miss Butler gives the most 
hearty praise; but here is a passage & propos; and if, as Pro- 
fessor Freeman says, we are fond of using possessive pronouns 
when we speak of the vastness of the Empire—* our Indian 
Empire, our Colonial possessions,” &c.—we sometimes make 
candid confessions in the same collective sense, which, let us 
hope, are good for our souls :— 

“ Maori chiefs were sending messages from a distance to bev the 
Bishop to come and help to settle their differences with the Govern- 
ment. It seems that after a war with the Maoris, a certain native 
territory was confiscated by the English. They did not, however, 
immediately enter on possession, and little by little the Maoris crept 
back, and resumed the occupation of the land. At last we put in 
our long-neglected claim, and now the Maoris protested. Hence the 
present disturbance in the Taranaki district, and the cry to the Bishop 
for help. The land question has been in New Zealand as it has been, 
and threatens to be, in Great Britaia, a fruitful source of righteous 
indignation, of oppression, commotion, and evil of many kinds. We 
have failed in our engagements with conquered nations. When we 
took the South Island, for instance, and marked it out in sections, 
we promised the Maoris that every tenth section should be reserved 
for them, and we have not kept our word. Now the natives 
are thoroughly alive to our want of faith, and are demanding 
their rights. But what is to be done? To eject the white 
settlers from the land would be an injustice to them, and to 
give its equivalent in money would be an injury to the Maoris, to 
whom it would but represent so much drink. Alcohol, introduced 
by the foreigner, is their curse. Those who have committed, or who 
enjoy the fruits of an injustice, generally hate its victims like poison. 
This perhaps is the reason why the colonials have rarely a good 
word to say of the Maoris. ‘ What I should like,’ said one so-called 
civilised gentlemen to us, ‘ would be to give out rum sufficient to 
exterminate the who'e race. They would be certain to drink it.’ ”’ 
We hope and believe that this gentleman would be considered 
a man of extreme views in the Colony, and turn to the pleasant 
and cheering contemplation of the liberal provision made by 
the Government for the education of all citizens. We have 
said above that a State Church may be a burden rather than a 
benefit; but a State education is a boon of incalculable value, 
showing an advanced stage of civilisation. It is gratifying to 
think what progress we have made since Carlyle wrote his 
pamphlet in 1840, pleading, in the most eloquent and noble 
words, perhaps, that were ever penned, that we should share 
the glorious gains of ages with our poor brothers, “to impart 
the gift of thinking to those who cannot think, and yet who 
could in that case think :’— 

“The blinded sire slaves himself out and leaves a blinded son, and 

men made in the image of God continue as two-legged beasts of 
labour: and in the largest Empire of the world it is a debate whether 
a small fraction of the revenue of one day, shall after thirteen cen- 
turies, be laid out on it or not laid out on it. Have we governors ? 
Have we teachers? Have we had a Church these thirteen handred 
years? What is an overseer of souls, an arch-overseer, an archiepis- 
copus? Ishe something? If so, let him lay his hand on his heart 
and say what thing !” 
Now this reproach is taken away, and even in a distant and 
comparatively new Colony the Government provide excellent 
free schools for all classes and races, who appreciate and profit 
by them. 
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Miss Butler’s experience of social life was chiefly in the 
homes of the missionaries, and she gives a long account of a 
very interesting missionary family, Williams, which once had 
the honour of entertaining Mr. Darwin. His charming account 
of his visits to that oasis in the desert is to be found in his 
Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World. We should like to give 
some descriptions of the natural scenery, the luxuriance and 
beauty of the plants in a country where the arum lily is a wild 
flower, and rose-trees grow twenty feet high; but we have not 
space for much quotation, and the human interest is the 
strongest ; so we conclude with the death of a Maori chief :— 


‘* He was one day going up the river in a canoe, when he saw a 
great chief who had power to tapwu anything he saw,—that is, to pro- 
nounce it sacred, and prevent anyone from touching it. This man 
called to Mr. Ashwell, who, knowing his begging propensities, made 
as though he were deaf. The call was repeated, and a request not 
for tobacco or a blanket, but a Testament, followed. ‘What!’ said 
Mr. Ashwell, ‘you, a sorcerer with the strength of Satan, need a 
Testament !’—and for a time he would not give it, fearing the 
man would only burn it up. After a while, finding him apparently 
in earnest, he yielded. The old chief now got his boy of eleven to 
teach him to read (as he did not know a letter), and at the end of 
two years he read well. Then he came to Mr. Ashwell and asked 
for baptism. He was warned that as a Christian he would lose his 
influence as a great chief, and would henceforth only be looked on in 
the tribe as acommon man. He had considered this and was quite 
prepared. So he was baptised and became now as strong for good as 
he had previously been for evil, and especially was he the most faith- 
ful ally of the missionary on any peace-making expedition. If alove of 
peace and reconciliation marks the children of God, then he truly was 
one. When there was a meeting held for the Bible Society, he collected 
£45 among his people for its objects; and he sent another time the sum 
of £10 to the Church Missionary Society. For three Sundays once he 
was missed from church. What could be the reason? This question 
was soon answered. Que day he was seen coming up Mr. Ashwell’s 
garden, and seizing his friend’s band as he stood in the verandah, he 
said :—‘I had nearly given up my faith! Oh, my boy! my dear 
boy, who taught me to read! He is drowned, and the people 
say, Look, your God is angry with you. Come back to heathenism.’ 
‘I too have lost my son,’ said Mr. Ashwell; ‘you have lost yours; 
we can sympathise. Let us come into the study and pray.’ The 
poor man accepted the invitation, and poured forth his heart in a 
perfect stream of words. His name among the natives was Kararo, 
bag of talk, on account of his flow of language. When his last illness 
came upon him, the heathen tried again to persuade him to give up 
Christianity. ‘Get thee behind me, Satan. Take me to Father Ahiwera.’ 
This was all the answer they got. So they carried him to a pa just 
opposite his friend’s house, and Mr. Ashwell went to visit him. What 
a reward met him for all his faithful toils! The aged chief, now 
auite blind, lifted up his Bible and exclaimed,—‘ Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path.’ Then turning to the 
natives,—‘ O, my people, cling fast to Christ, cling fast to Christ ! 
If God be for us, who can be against us?’ After this he fainted, and 
those who stood by thought he was dead; reviving, he prayed,— 
‘God be merciful to us, and bless us, and make his face to shine upon 
us; that thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health unto 
all nations. Pardon my sins, and take me for——’ His head sank. 
There was Silence.” 
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“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”’—Daily Chronicle, 
In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By i. G. 
EWLETT, Esq. 


The LIKENESS of CHRIST: being an Inquiry into the 


Verisimilitude of the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Heapuy. Edited by WykE Bay.iss, F.S.A. With several Ilustra- 
tions printed in Gold and Colours. Small 4to, cloth boards, 6s. 


HOME LIBRARY. 
MAZARIN. By Gustave Masson, Esq. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 3s 6d. New Volume. 
Eighteen other Volumes of this Series have appeared. 


THE FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
SYNESIUS of CYRENE, Philosopher and Bishop. By 


ALICE GARDNER. Feap. 8vo, cloth bourds, 2s. New Volume. 
Eleven other Volumes of this Series have appeared, 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 43 each. NEW VOLUME. 
PHYSICISTS. By William Garnett, Esq., M.A., D.C.L. 
The following Volumes have been already published :— 


MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis. 
CHEMI3TS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., 


Caius College, Cambridge. With several Diagrams 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By 
Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Diagrams. 





THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge 
out of prehistoric darkness into the light. furnished by their earliest recorded 
words, The Literature dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning 
until the Middle Ages. ] 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor 
Ear_e, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

‘Is almost a perfect model of a popular handbook...... It will probably be read 

through with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that they could 


feel any interest in its subject.’’—Athenzwm, 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
**His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

Slavonic literature.’’—Scotsman. 

*,* Others in preparation. 

MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
Author of “ Lane and Field,” &. With about 400 Illustrations, large post 
8vo. cloth boards, 10s 6d. 

NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 
F.E.8., Author of “Our Insect Allies,’ &. With numerous Woodcuts, large 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. a x e 

OUR ISLAND CONTINENT: a Naturalist’s Holiday in 
Australia. By J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.8,, Author of ‘‘ Mountain and 
Moor.” Feup. 8vo, cloth boards, 23 6d. 

PILGRIM at HOME (The). By E, Walford. Post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s 6d. . 
SIX YEARS in the TRANSVAAL: Notes of the Founding 
of the Church there. By the Right Rev. H, B. BousFr1e.p, D.D., Bishop of 

Pretoria. Post 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 

NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS (Patented). 
Presenting each Country as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate 
Picture of the Contiguration of the Earth’s Surface. Scotland, 19 in. by 14 in. 
No. 1. Names of Places and Rivers left to be fi.led in by Scholars, 6d, 2. 
With Rivers and Names of Places, 94. 3. With Names of Places and with 
County Divisions, in Colours, 1s, England and Wales, and Europe, same 
size and price. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 
W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 
8.W. And 135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 





NEW NOVELS, 
A NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLRSayr™ 


Sir PERCIVAL: a Story of the Pagt and 


of the Present. By Joun HENRY SHORTHOUSE. Crown 80, 6s 


" ars 
MACMILLAN AND COS LIST 





The PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. By Hen 


James, Author of ‘‘ The Europeans,” &. 3 vols. crown 8v0, 31s 6d entry 


MY FRIEND JIM. By W. ED Wu 


Author of “ Matrimony,’’ ‘‘ No New Thing,” &. 2 vols. globe 8y0, 12s 





NEZRA: a Tale of Ancient Rome. By 


_J.W. Granam. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


A NORTHERN LILY. Five Years of a 
Uneventful Life. By Joanna Harrison. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d, 
A NEW NOVEL by Miss YONGE. 
A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By Charlotte 
M. Yonce, Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. 2 vols. crown 8¥0, 12s, 
ext week, 
Y . 














EARLY LETTERS of THOMAS CARL 


Edited by CuarLes Error Norton. 2 vols., with 2 Portraits, crown 8yo, 


= (Immediately, 
A NEW BOOK by the Rev. CANON WESTCOTT, 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR : some Aspects 


of the Work and Person of Christ in Relation to Modern Tho ht, 
Brooke Foss Wesrcort, D.D., D.C.L., Cauon of Westmi . by 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. ihitieunes aad Begins 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions Notes 
Dissertations. By J. B, Ligurroor, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham ‘an 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition. Demy 8r0, 12s ™ 











Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 Copies, 
The CHOICE of BOOKS; and othe 


Literary Pieces. By Freperic Harrison. Hand-mad 
me Cy “lilac ce. 
STUDIES in ANCIENT HISTORY: con. 
rising a Reprint of “ Primitive Marriage: an Inquiry into the Origi 
— of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies,” yd late Jous Basan 
McLennan, Author of “ The Patriarchal Theory,” &. A New Edition, 8:0, 16s 


HEROES of FAITH. Lectures on the 
Eleventh Chapter of the Epistles to the Hebrews. By C. J. Vavauay, D.D 
Dean of Llandaff. Master of the Temple. New Edition. Crown 810, 6s,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


No, 324, for OCTOBER, price 1s, contains :— 


1, ENGLAND ReEvISITED. By Goldwin]| 6. Prosk-Porems. 

Smith. 7. QuaIL-SHOOTING IN AMERICA, By 
2, Denys L’AUXERROIS. By Walter A. G. Bradley, 

Pater. 8. EpELweEiss. By Oscar Browning, 


8. THe Vicit oF Venus: A May Sone. 
4, Toe WILDS anD WOODLANDS OF THE 
Carre. By Will'am Greswell. 
5. My Success in LITERATURE. 
“A magazine which has no rival in Kugland,’’—The Temes, 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


ith 500 Pictures, now ready, price 8s 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE, 1886. 


The Volume for 1886 of The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE is 
now ready, price Eight Shillings. The volume consists of 832 closely printed 
pages, Illustrated by about 500 Wood Engravings of var‘ous; sizes. It contains 
Four Complete Novels, Also Complete Stories, Essays, and Papers by the First 
Authors of the day. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1886-1887. 
The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


In setting before their readers the arrangements that have been made for the 
New Volume, the conductors of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
gladly take the opportunity of referring to the gratifying experience of the past 
three years. 

Since the date of its establishment in 1881, the endeavour to maintain in its 
pages a hizh standard of literary and artistic excellence has met with the fullest 
measure of public encouragement ; and THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE now occupies an undisputed position as the first as well as the 
cheapest of English illustrated periodicals, 

That this widespread popularity has not been gained at the sacrifice of the 
principles with which the Magazine was started, is amply demonstrated in the 
work that has already been presented to the public. ‘he conductors of THE 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE entered upon an arduous and re 
sponsible undertaking in the firm f.ith that an_enduring success, even in the 
largest and most popular sense of the word, could only be achieved by insisting 
upon a higher quality both of art and literature than had hitherto found 
admission in the cheaper forms of periodical literature; and the result has 
proved that their jadgment of the public taste was not mistaken. It 
bas also proved that English engravers only needed due encouragement 
in order to produce work comparable in every respect to the best that can be 
shown by the workmen of other countries, In the matter of illustration, 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE may indeed fairly claim to have 
done something for the vindication of native taleut. The care bestowed upon 
every detail of the printing of the Magazine has enabled the engraver to employ 
a finer system of execution than was formerly found pate rae in England, and 
under these improved conditions he has shown that he need not fear the whole- 
some competition of foreign rivals. 


| ANew Volume of the English Illustrated Maga- 

NOW I8 THE) zine begins with the October Number, Single Numbers, 64; 

TIME TO | Yearly Subscription, incluging Doubl: Number, 6s 64; by 
SUBSCRIBE. | post, 8s. 


The OCTOBER NUMBER contains the opening chapters of a New Serial 
Story, by B. L. Farjeon, entitled A SrcrrT INHERITANCE.—CAMBRIDGE, by Oscar 
Browning, Illustrated.—MoTHEr TO Babe, a Poem, by George Meredith.—Tas 
SPECTATOR 8 RETURN TO TOWN, with Lilustrations by Hugh Thomson.—Some 
Lxrgss-KNOWN TOWNS OF SOUTHERN GavL, by E, A. Freeman, with Illustrations. 
Os y NaturRE,a Story, by Katherine Cooper.—And THE VoraGs OF THE PELICAN, 
by Mowbray Morris. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 


9. In THE DocTor’s Den, 
10, THE Woop Lanpers. 


By Th 
Hardy. hip: 


Chaps, 23-25, 
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